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‘A Realistic View Of Reconstruction. 


__ THE. CAPITAL. BLUNDER. of. the..usual. hislorian. 
of the South during the years after Appomattox is 
to treat the period as Carlyle portrays the French 
revolution, as a melodrama involving wild-eyed con- 
spirators whose acts are described in red flashed 
upon a canvas. Thereby is created the impression 
that during Reconstruction, Southern sociely was 
frenzied by misery. At ils best this is only the 
picturesque pageantry of the artist; at its worst if 
is the cheap sensationalism of the journalist or the 
‘seenario writer. At both its best and its worst il is 
woefully one-sided and unhistorical. 

Of course the South during Reconstruction, like 
France during the revolution, had its authors of 
misery, its fanatical idealists and its unprincipled 
knaves. But the behavior of these damned souls 
is not the whole story of Reconstruction; it is merely 
a partial recording of the political aspects of the era. 
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MR. ROBERT SELF HENRY, in his voluminous 
portrayal of Reconstruction, docs not fall into the 
Carlylian error. His book is an intelligent digest 
of the findings of many scholars: [1 is studiously 
fair in detail, generally judicious in emphasis, and 
mosi accurate in its transcription of facts. At the 
same time “The Story of Reconstruction” is charac- 
terized by the same lucidity and powers of dramatic 
expression which made ifs companion volume, ‘The 
Story of the Confederacy,” so eminently successful. 
Perhaps its most valuable feature is its numereus 
and patiently wrought summarics of the details of 
Reconstruction in each of the 11 Southern States. 
These are set forth clearly and critically, with en- 
cyclopedic reverence for placcs, names and dates. 
Yet generalizations and interstate and national cor- 
relations are not neglected. 


Ample space in this long book is given to the 
Carlylian phases of Reconstruction: the follies and 
rascaliles of Negro, scalawag and carpetbagger poli- 
ticians. The stories of the silver spittoons, the cheat- 
ings, the bond steals, the fatuous legislation and the 
other extravagances of political life in the South 
in the time of Grant are as effectively and as inter- 
eslingly presented as in the other histories of the 
period.. The book'is frankly designed for popular 
sale; and it is likely to have sales among the many 
who do not wish the conventions of history disturbed. 

But this is not all. Mr. Henry gives the other side 
of the picture. He has carefully read the work of 
W. E. B. Du Bois and the other revisers of Recon- 
struction judgments, and consequently knows that 
some of the political acts of the period were as sane 
and constructive as similar acts during the French 
revolution. These acts were concerned with educa- 
tional and constitutinnal reform and were instru-) 
mental in putting the South, both theoretically and | 
practically, in line with the progressive tendencies | 
of the nineteenth century. 
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ONE LEARNS FROM Mr. Henry’s book that in non- 
political aspects of life there were achievements dur- 
ing the post-bellum period so quictly constructive that 
they have escaped the attention of most historians. 
This is even true of Du Bois, the colored historian 
who. so ardently defends the Reconstruction record | 
of his race. A great agricultural revolution under 
which it had been possible for whites and blacks 
to live together in harmony was effected., A radically i 
new system of business and credit arrangements was 
inaugurated. Notably constructive steps were made 
in the development of industry and transportation. 
Mr. Henry’s most original researches concern rail- 


reads. He is a railroad lawyer by profession. 
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THE STORY OF RECONSTRUCTION, however, 
despite its shining merits, is not the ideal chronicle 
of its period. One somehow wishes that the author | 
had not so closely lived up to his professed intention | 
of attempting no originality in research or conclu- | 
sions, Except in the railroad chapters, little is pre- | 
sented not already known to the scholars. The law- | 
yer’s conservative bias too often leads to appraisals | 
according to the standards of legality and constitu- | 
tionalism. Such standards are obviously too rigid | 
for application to an attempt at revolution. One| 
regrets that the great majority of the 285,000 words — 
‘in this book are given to political happenings; the | 
‘suggestive nonpolitical events, while made clear, are 
‘not elaborated. Sometimes the reader is wearicd | 
by the almost countless wrangies of the Reconstruc- | 
tion politicians which Mr. Henry catalogues, There 
is no discussion of the momentous religious changes 
of the period. : 

The book is nevertheless a signal contribution to | 
the popularization of the accurate and sound his- 
torical knowledge. As the fullest single volume on: 
Reconstruction it will be useful to both the specialist | 


and the general reader. 


“THE STORY OF RECONSTRUCTION,” by 
Robert Self Henry. (Bobbs-Merrill, $5.) 


